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Fine colored granites from producing quarries of worldwide reputa- 
tion now offer the designer a wider range of colored stocks than 
have been commercially within reach in the past. The distinguished 
roster of domestic Fletcher granites, widely used and admired, have 
been supplemented with imported granites of rare beauty from 
Canada, South America, Europe and Africa.* Surprising economy is 
possible by specifying Fletcher Granite Veneer. Domestic sheets may 
be ordered in sizes up to 12 feet by 8 feet and in imported stocks in 
sheets up to 6 feet by 3 feet. Optimum economic thickness for either 
veneer is 14 inches. Fletcher consultants will be pleased to collabo- 
rate in the solution of any problems incident to the use of granite. 
*Our Bulletin No.8, COLOR IN GRANITE, illustrating 17 imported and domestic 
granites in full natural color, available on request. 
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Good plumber + good tools + GOOD PIPE = GOOD JOB! 


7 POINTS OF UNIFORM GOODNESS FOWEN your die is sharp and true, you 
IN YOUNGSTOWN STEEL PIPE enjoy cutting \uwreads on Youngstown pipe. That's 
because it's so uniformly soft, so round and uni- 
@ uniform ductility form in size. It kas the toughness and strength, 
form lenath too, that make your threads full and well formed, 
> a ¥ clean and sharp. The name “Youngstown,” rolled 
a uniform threading into every length, tells you it's GOOD PIPE. 
2 uniform weldability 
a unitorm wall thickness and size 
@ uniform st gth and t 
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“Hospital-Versatile” 
Elevatoring | 


ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL 
Springfield, Missouri 


Maguolo and Quick 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Architect-Engineer 


1 FREIGHT ELEVATOR 
McGough Brothers 
General Contractors 


3 SERVICE ELEVATORS Better elevatoring 
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Modern, mass-production techniques, and spe- 
cial adaptations to use in home-building have made 
Indiana Limestone not only more reasonable, but even 
more popular than ever for homes of every size. Im- 
mediately available, it permits unusual versatility and 
brings enduring beauty, and distinction to your home 
designs! For your biggest dollar’s worth in building, 
it's Indiana Limestone . . . still the first and still the 
favorite ... still... 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE ® P.O. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


~ You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 
technical counsel without expense or obligation. 





STANDARDIZED SERVICE IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Face Lifting in Industrial Expansion 


In a nation’s urge toward more production, the effort 
need not be an unsightly blight on the horizon of 
future generations. 


We believe that industrial purpose can be successfully 
blended with appropriate architectural treatment. 


A well designed structural frame should not go beg- 
ging for a modern architectural skin. A design — 
compatible with existing buildings or looking to the ’ 
future with a staunch belief that industry need not 
be hideous—can and should be a part of the present 


expansion program. 
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It is our desire as fabricators to look with as much 
pleasure as the architectural profession upon our part 
in the construction of essential war facilities. 
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We invite your inquiries as to the most workable plan 
to join our structural steel framing with the objective 
thinking of your membership in the realization of archi- 
tectural achievement—in the modern production unit. 
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TANDARDIZED LOAD BEARING UNITS SPEED BUILDIN 
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MODERN KAWNEER STOCK SASH 


WILL HELP YOU SOLVE 
TODAY’S MODERNIZATION 
PROBLEMS ~ 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
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KENTILE 


The Asphalt Tile of End uring Beau ty 


Specify Low- 
Cost Kentile Floors 
for years of trouble- 
free satisfaction. 


har wnerr gme installed and maintained, 

durable Kentile Floors can be de- 

signed for any industrial, commercial or 

residential applications. Kentile can be in- KENTILE. 
stalled any place...over any smooth metal, The Asphalt Tile of 
wood or concrete surface ...even over con- Enduring Beauty 
crete in direct contact with the earth! And, 

Kentile is ideal for installation over radiant 

heating systems. Kentile’s 26 lighter, 

brighter colors will never wear off ...they 

go clear through to the back of each tough 

tile. For client satisfaction, specify Kentile. 


KENTILE, INC., 58 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 








Geologists have estimated that 1800 years, at double our present rate of production, 
would be required to exhaust the virtually limitless supply of Georgia Marble. 
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A versatile material 
of ageless beauty 


Whether it’s for traditional types of architecture calling for 
heavy masonry, for thin veneers of contemporary design, or 
for dressing up new store fronts, Georgia Marble is equally 
adaptable. This has been demonstrated to the thorough satis- 


faction of architects and their clients in every section of 
the country. 

Many of the nation’s most famous buildings, as well as 
some of the most effective modern store fronts, give testimony 
to the beauty, permanence, economy, and versatility of 
Georgia Marble. 

Whatever your requirements, the Georgia Marble Com- 
pany has the facilities to handle your orders with both speed 
and attention to every specification. Our facilities and sales 
representatives are completely at your service. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Produced by the Geoigia Marble Company of Tate, Georgia 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES ARE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
Atlanta, Ga., Brighton, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Cleve and, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Philadelphia, 
Penna., Portiand, Oregon, Richmond, Va., Rochester, N. Y., Washington, D.C., New York. W. Y. 


PLANTS AND QU.\RRIES 
Tate, Canton, Marble Hill, and Nelson, Georgia. 








Freedom in Architecture 
By Denison B. Hull 


Fangs To Hitter, a lie re- 
peated often enough becomes 
truth. Over fifty years ago Louis 
Sullivan told a little lie that has 
grown and changed with repetition 
until it has become unrecognizable, 
and even Sullivan’s most loyal fol- 
lowers have trouble disavowing it. 
Sullivan, a temperamental and in- 
temperate Irishman who designed 
the only maverick architecture at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 
said that “form follows function,” 
and implied, although he did not 
specifically say so, that architec- 
tural design should be based like 
engineering on logic and reason, 
so that the forms of buildings 
would be determined by the func- 
tions for which they were to be 
used, and by the structural prin- 
ciples on which they were built. 
This idea was not new. The 
Roman architect Vitruvius had 
suggested the same thing many 
centuries before, but his writings 
were naturally not currently read. 
Sullivan’s phrase captured the 
popular imagination. The time 
was ripe for new ideas because the 


romanticist confusion that had so 
demoralized the world of art at 
the end of the Georgian period 
was being swept aside by the neo- 
classicism of Hunt, McKim, Burn- 
ham, and the other great archi- 
tects who followed. An era of 
reason was returning, and the idea 
of functionalism appealed to many 
people as a promise of greater 
rationality. The fact that Sulli- 
van was a romanticist, was protest- 
ing the return of classicism, and 
that his work was less rational and 
functional than that of his con- 
temporaries escaped notice, per- 
haps because his romanticism was 
not a nostalgic longing for the past 
like the Gothic romanticism of 
Pugin, but instead appeared to 
point toward the future. 

At any rate the modern move- 
ment in architecture was accepted 
as a promise of a better and more 
logical day to come. Students of 
architecture in the  nineteen- 
twenties, although taught by the 
methods developed in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, were indoctrinated 
in the functionalist idea, and like 
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all healthy young people accepted 
new and progressive ideas heartily. 
This one made sense to them because 
it reflected the enormous progress 
in the technology of building. Steel, 
reinforced concrete, glass and plas- 
tics were being used in ways that 
would have been beyond the imag- 
ination of the previous generation. 
Pneumatic and electric tools, 
riveters, saws, paint sprayers, bull- 
dozers and power hoists were in 
use. Buildings were heated from 
boilers or furnaces in the basement 
instead of from fireplaces or indi- 
vidual stoves. Rooms were venti- 
lated by forcing air through ducts 
or pipes instead of by opening win- 
dows. It was possible to climb 
from floor to floor by means of 
escalators or high-speed elevators 


instead of stairs. It seemed logical 
and reasonable to develop a new 
style of architecture around the 


new technology. Students ac- 
cepted the thesis of functionalism 
for this reason, and also because it 
complimented them on their intel- 
ligence and industry, both of which 
were necessary to produce genu- 
inely functional designs. 

But, although a few students ex- 
perimented with new vocabularies 
of design, free entirely from the 
traditional column and arch, most 
of them used the old familiar 
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language, blending and adapting 
traditional detail to the needs of 
each building with increasing ease 
and fluency as their familiarity with 
construction and tradition grew. 
The successful architects of the 
period were doing exactly the same 
thing, and the students naturally 
followed the path that led to suc- 
cess. Men like Henry Bacon, 
Charles Platt, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Bertram G. Goodhue, Cass Gil- 
bert, and others, were using the 
vocabulary of the past, fitted and 
adapted to the new forms created 
by the new methods of construc- 
tion. Only a stupid few resorted 
to literal copying. The best archi- 
tects were creating great architec- 
tural works in exactly the same 
way Shakespeare wrote his plays. 
History and precedent may have 
been the basis of their designs, but 
only the ignorant could have failed 
to be aware of their originality. 
The Lincoln Memorial was far 
from being Athenian; the Penn- 
sylvania Station was certainly not 
built by a Roman emperor; and the 
Woolworth Building could never 
have been erected by the medieval 
cathedral builders. Any assump- 
tion to the contrary was due to in- 
sufficient education or a closed 
mind. 

Nevertheless, the lie “form fol- 
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lows function” started by Louis 
Sullivan persisted in spite of the 
fact that it is a proven truth of 
esthetics that form may either re- 
veal or conceal function. But since 
it was becoming apparent that form 
could follow function in archi- 
tecture designed in traditional 
vocabularies, and particularly in 
the Greek and the Gothic styles, 
the lie was now elaborated. Ac- 
cording to the new dogma, func- 
tionalism and traditional form 
could not co-exist. “The house,” 
said the Swiss architect Le Cor- 
busier, “is a machine for habita- 
tion,” and promptly disproved his 
own statement in his designs. 
Nevertheless, the public continued 
to be fooled. The column and the 


colonnette, the arch and the archi- 
trave, were all consigned to the 
dump heap, and stigmatized as 
archaic, reactionary, foreign and 
bad, in spite of the fact that they 
were respected and honorable forms 
that had seen service of a thousand 


to twenty-five hundred years 
through civilizations and cultures 
that varied from democracy to ab- 
solutism. 


But at the same time that the 
virtue of functionalism was pro- 
hibited to traditional architecture, 
modern architecture was proceed- 


ing on its irrational and illogical 
way, contradicting its own propa- 
ganda. Buckmister Fuller designed 
his Dymaxion House in which 
pneumatic floors were suspended by 
steel cables from a central mast, 
the outer wall: being sheathed with 
transparent plastic. It was an 
outrageously irrational scheme, but 
had a certain mechanical quality 
about it that was fascinating. It 
symbolized the direction in which 
modern architecture was travelling. 

The mechanistic character of 
modern architecture, so observable 
in Fuller’s Dymaxion House, and 
visible also in the work of Miés 
van der Rohe and many others, 
only confirmed the functionalist 
lie. The poor layman who now 
looks at the United Nations Secre- 
tariat Building is convinced that it 
is the last word in engineering 
efficiency, and if he can’t see the 
functionalism in the house Marcel 
Breuer exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art, or the Ford house 
near Aurora, Illinois, designed by 
Bruce Goff, he simply assumes that 
the fault is his. It’s modern, and 
therefore, he reasons, functional 
and rational; and if it looks con- 
fusing perhaps it’s just because he 
doesn’t know enough about archi- 
tecture. 

Honest modernists—and Louis 
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Sullivan was one of them—have 
been trying to live down the func- 
tionalist lie for years. The ro- 
manticist dish they offer, however, 
is little better. Romanticism is 
not new, and not necessarily an 
artistic evil, but its effects upon 
architecture have always been dis- 
astrous in the past, and in its 
present form it is nihilistic. It 
appeared during the seventeenth 
century at a time when the Refor- 
mation was an accomplished fact, 
Protestantism was established, and 
the world was having a taste of 
freedom. But Calvinism and 
Lutheranism were both mechanisms 
of escape from the loneliness of 
too much freedom, az Erich Fromm 
has pointed out. Baroque archi- 
tecture was another manifestation 
of the same thing. Knowledge of 
the past acquired during the early 
years of the Renaissance was over- 
powering, and the romanticists 
couldn’t stand the pressure. In- 
stead of progressing on toward the 
Classic Revival, which ultimately 
came during the last eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, they 
stepped aside, denied their intel- 
lectual responsibilities, and let 
fancy roam. Instead of thought 
and reason they depended upon a 
mysterious quality called the 
ingenium or wit. ‘The qualities 


that explained art were not intel- 
lect, emotion and skill, but a vague 
je ne sais quoi. But, excepting in 
eastern Europe, which was under 
the domination of the romantic and 
sentimental Germans, the Baroque 
was only an unfortunate episode, 
soon forgotten. The trend of ar- 
chitecture was toward intellect and 
learning rather than caprice and 
sentimentality. 

In the nineteenth century travel 
became easier with the development 
of the railroads, and not long after- 
wards photography made it possible 
to see the world without leaving 
home. The whole wide world of 
tradition, not just the little world 
of the Graeco-Roman renaissance, 
was laid before the architect. He 


could design in the tradition of 
Angkor-Vat, ancient China, or the 
Mayan cities of Central America. 
Confusion reigned supreme, and 
again there was a revolt against 
the liberalizing tendencies of learn- 


ing. Inspired by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the romanticism of the 
late eighteenth and of the nine- 
teenth centuries took the form of a 
return to nature, which in archi- 
tecture meant chaotic individual- 
ism, tempered at times by the 
Gothic tradition, but tending al- 
ways to become more disintegrated 
as the technology of the industrial 
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revolution advanced. A brave but 
futile attempt to stem the tide was 
made by William Morris, but the 
return to handicrafts he proposed 
was anachronistic and doomed to 
failure. 

The present form of romanticism 
is largely centered upon science and 
the machine. The laboratory and 
the computations of the men of 
science have become the temple and 
the ritual of a new religion. Sci- 
ence is strictly contemporary. 
There is nothing more misleading 
than yesterday’s medical text book. 
Therefore the architecture of to- 
day must express nothing but to- 
day, and any hint of the past is 
forbidden. Mechanism and mod- 
ernity are the watchwords. 


Just how the present can exist 
without the past is difficult to 
In architecture ideas are 
expressed in a language of which 
materials are the alphabet; forms, 
solids and voids are the words; and 


imagine. 


style the phraseology. If we were 
to mutiliate the English language 
so that no words in use twenty, 
fifty, even a hundred years ago, 
were permissible our whole system 
of communication, and with it our 
civilization, would collapse. It is 
true that we do not talk classic 
Greek today, but if the English 


language were robbed of all words 
of Greek ancestry, our conversa- 
tion would suffer sadly, although 
we might not be silenced. If then 
our vocabulary were diminished 
further by the elimination of all 
words of Latin origin, the remain- 
ing Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
French words would just suffice 
for our simplest aeeds. Subtract 
from this scant remainder either 
part and there would be little left. 
Remove that little fragment and 
substitute modern slang and tech- 
nical words put in use only since 
Roosevelt’s first inauguration, and 
intelligent talk would be impos- 
sible. Thieves’ argot is spicy but 
unsatisfactory for steady diet. But 
modern architecture is precisely 
the artistic counterpart of such 
linguistic plan. In the name of 
freedom the modernists propose to 
add to our artistic wealth by a 
process of subtraction arid prohibi- 
tion. 

Modern architecture in its Buck 
Rogers twenty-first century roman- 
ticism is an escapist movement, 
similar to the escapist movements 
of facism and communism. Free- 
dom has become intolerable. Free- 
dom brings political responsibility 
as well as the sense of isolation 
mentioned by Fromm. Freedom 
in architecture means freedom of 
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choice among many motifs and 
many traditions, not to copy, but 
to combine and synthesize into new 
and appropriate forms. Freedom 
of choice means responsibility, in- 
tellect and decision, and the mod- 
ernists cannot endure it. Like the 
Germans who sought a Leader to 
bear their burdens and take them 
by the hand, the modernists oblit- 
erate memory, seek the cult of sci- 
ence, and let emotion and senti- 
mentality lead them. Modern ar- 
chitecture is the cultural counter- 
part to political authoritarianism. 
Like all dogmatic liberals the mod- 
ernists are arrogating to them- 
selves the right to interpret the 
spirit of the age, and unfortunately 
recognize only the spirit of men 
like Josef Stalin and Adolf Hitler. 
The counterpart of economic plan- 
ning is city planning; the counter- 
part of relief handouts is housing 
projects. Planning as human fore- 
sight is an admissible and desirable 
thing, but as a compulsory program 
as proposed by the dogmatic liberals 
it is enslaving. Tolerance is no 
virtue to the modernists, and the 
very tolerance shown by the tradi- 
tionalist architect has been his un- 
doing. As in George Orwell’s 
“1984,” history is obliterated so 
that no man may see the error of 
the party. History is bunk, free- 


dom is slavery, ugliness is beauty— 
all these ideas partake of the same 
substance. In the new decalogue 
of modern architecture is written, 
“thou shalt not use tradition; thou 
shalt not commit intercolumina- 
tion ; thou shalt not indulge in sex- 
partite vaulting’—thou shalt not, 
in other words, be normal! 


To deny the validity of the mod- 
ernist thesis is not to assert the 
eternal verity of the column. Times 
change. And just as the English 
language has been growing and 
evolving over the last five or six 
centuries, until Chaucer is difficult 
and Spenser quaint, architecture 
has been growing and will continue 
to grow until the Capitol is strange 
and the White House odd. Today’s 
art is tomorrow’s antique, different 
but intelligible. ‘The modern ro- 
manticist movement has done us 
much damage, but one good serv- 
ice. It has compelled us to realize 
that archaeological study is not the 
same as esthetic design, and that 
correctness is not creation. Tradi- 
tion is necessary, but by this time 
we should realize that it can be a 
bad master, if a good servant, and 
that the only patterns that are 
permanent are the principles of 
composition, derived by experience 
and the study of past successes. So 
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long as romanticism stays within 
the bounds set by those principles 
—and that means so long as in- 
tellect and skill as well as emotion 
are employed in art—it is ac- 
ceptable as true and universal. But 
if it insists that there is no stand- 
ard of beauty but the whim of 
personal preference, and that only 


today is important, it will remain 
a disturbing and destructive in- 
fluence on art. The Wave of To- 
morrow must be neither Anne 
Lindbergh’s fascism nor Uncle 
Joe’s communism, in politics or in 
art, and there is no reason why it 
should be. The lie has been be- 
lieved. It is time for the truth. 


Box Humana 
By Edwin Bateman Morris 


XPERTS long ago discovered 
that houses are expensive, a 
fact now perceived, inclusively, by 
every Tom, Dick and Truman. 
The experts do something about 
it, replacing two rooms, each used 


50% of the time, by one used 
100% of the time, thus creating 
the continuous-use or all-purpose 
house. 

In this way house size is reduced ; 
as the saying is, telescoped, from 
the Greek tele and scope, to see 
from afar. Awfully confusing! 
Maybe the picture windows, en- 
abling neighbors to—but that does 
not fully explain. At any rate, 
whatever the word means, the 
house is telescoped—and all-pur- 
posed. 

Now the all-purpose kitchen! A 
pleasant combination of functions 
of reception, dining, radio, study 


and—oh, yes—kitchen. You have 
the picture: dainty curtains; one- 
point-upholstery chairs of comfort- 
able, or at least comfort-seeking 
design; roomy (18” square) desk 
for handy telephoning, accounting 
and _ plumber - about - flush - tank 
work; authentic truck-drivers’ 
counter and real red-top roadside 
diner stools. Cupboards are 
thoughtfully below counter level 
so as to be comfortably accessible 
by stooping or sitting on the floor, 
thus giving space above for wall- 
paper and decorative plates. 
There is, too, the all-purpose 
bathroom. Now wait a minute! 
This has actually been suggested. 
An acquired taste, of course! But 
let us not be traditional. If econ- 
omy dictates that laundry equip- 
ment be placed in the same room as 
the shower, matters can be ar- 
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ranged for two-person two-purpose 
occupancy, by thoughtful philoso- 
phy. It is absurd and reactionary 
to oh-no and uh-uh the proposal 
too hastily. It must be carefully 
considered in the light of forward 
thinking and forward planning. 
Then the heartbeat and drive- 
shaft of it all! The all-purpose 
living-room! There you have: 
father, puzzled and enduring, read- 
ing book-of-the-month; mother 
with unconvincing gaiety enter- 
taining guest; children before 
Lone Ranger turned very high; 
eldest son and companions off- 
targeting ping-pong balls from 
lighting fixtures and, laughably, 
from ear of guest; two-year-old 
unplugging radio, or pulling up his 
precious form on _ book-of-the- 


month lamp; resulting darkness 
and broken glass; father without 
prayer-book accurately quoting 
Litany about Lord-have-mercy- 
upon-us, propounding that if he 
had only one quiet moment, just 
one quiet moment; sounds of palm 
upon rear-elevation fabric; “just- 
the-cute-age” from guest; dust-pan 
and brush; must-you-go; realign- 
ment; logistics for all combatants, 
and here we go again! 


The house is thus carefully re- 
duced in size. A mere box of its 
former self, but human, throbbing, 
aching with life. As the poet 
probably said, before publisher re- 
vision, be it ever so jumbled, there 
is no place like home. Couldn’t 
be! 


Time and Training 
By William B. O'Neal 


MCINTIRE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A EVERY READER of the Jour- 
NAL knows, there has been a 
great deal of discussion in its pages 
in the past months about the 
present status of formal architec- 
tural education. Most of these 
discussions conclude that the ideal 
curriculum could be devised if the 
schools had more time in which to 


train the student. This solution 
could only lead to a delay in the 
student’s entrance into active life, 
a delay which enormously restricts 
the zest the young professional 
brings to his work, as Dean Hud- 
nut points out in his “Confessions 
of an Architect.” Such tendencies 
lead, too, to the Utopian city plan- 
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ning curriculum which it was once 
proposed to lengthen to 156 
courses, or roughly fifteen years! 
It is both foolish and impertinent 
to ask the young to wait until their 
mid-thirties to begin to earn, to as- 
sume responsibilities, or to add their 
ideas to our common professional 
background. 

There are two possible solutions 
which have not as yet been brought 
forward. The first depends en- 
tirely on scholastic action for its 
success, and could be brought about, 
though not for a period of some 
years, by firm action on the part 
of the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board. The second of 


these solutions would be much more 
difficult to put into effect, as will 


be seen, and indeed would depend 
so much on a reversal of the role 
of the family in present-day social 
patterns as to be almost revolu- 
tionary. Nor would it be a matter 
which could be controlled by edu- 
cational institutions, except in their 
choice of candidates for training. 

One of the factors which reduces 
the time for technical training, both 
in clock hours and in numbers of 
courses is the absolute necessity 
of repairing at college level the 
damages of today’s secondary edu- 
cation. That these damages are 
real is only too apparent to any 


teacher. From experience I can 
state unequivocally that the propor- 
tion of students who enter college 
with an elementary conception of 
the uses of reading, writing, or 
arithmetic is extremely small. One 
proof of this is the course in 
remedial reading which is now an 
accepted part of any college pro- 
gram. If the knowledge of these 
basic tools of learning is so small, 
how then can it be expected that a 
student so trained is ready to ad- 
vance to professional training at 
college level? If, on the other 
hand, the student could be trained 
in the use of these basic tools at 
the elementary level, with time left 
at the secondary level for the de- 
velopment and broadening of his 
knowledge and background, how 
much more free would the profes- 
sional schools be in offering a 
curriculum which would not have 
to be designed to include so many 
of these deficiencies of earlier train- 
ing. 

In almost every undergraduate 
architectural school there are 
courses in English, Mathematics, 
Science, Sociology and Foreign 
Languages. The English usually 
means work in grammatical usages, 
practice in writing with or without 
a sense of creation, and the reading 
and discussion of some six books 
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a year. Mathematics may or may 
not advance into calculus. The 
Science is usually a generalized 
course in either physics or chemis- 
try, but in a year a student can 
gain only an elementary grasp of 
either the field studies or the meth- 
ods used. The Foreign Language 
requirement varies from one to 
three years, but even three hours 
of a foreign language per week for 
three years rarely leads to pro- 
ficiency in its use. Sociology 
usually takes the form of a year— 
hardly long enough to understand 
the technical vocabularies—of 
psychology, economics, or group or 
individual relationships (“The 


Family” or “Marriage,” courses 


which often are popular because 
the lecturer is clever at saying 
slightly indecent remarks in a 
proper academic way). None of 
these courses is beyond the compre- 
hension of the normally intelligent 
student during his secondary school 
years. If he were so trained at sec- 
ondary school level, the professional 
school would gain a full two years 
in which to further his technical 
education without increasing his 
age at graduation! 

That the student at secondary 
school level is capable of compre- 
hending these things is proved by a 
look at the secondary schools of 


England and Europe. Languages 
are begun at 9 or 10, algebra at 
10, science is carried on throughout 
the secondary school years, and con- 
siderable time is given to all the 
social sciences before college level. 
As for the use of one’s native 
language, the European student 
often has written a novel, a play, 
or a book of poems by the time he 
is ready for his undergraduate 
work, 


Why, then, is the American stu- 
dent not so trained? It is cer- 
tainly not because of lack of train- 
ing or ability on the part of the 
faculties of our public schools, 
whose staffs are, on the whole, en- 
thusiastic, intelligent, and creative. 
It can only be because the general 
level is held so low to accom- 
modate the intelligence of the ma- 
jority—not the average but the 
majority—of our children of legal 
school age. This is certainly good 
in that it gives an opportunity to 
the greatest number. But is it not 
also bad in that it restricts the stu- 
dent of more than ordinary ability 
and intelligence? And, although 
it is with some diffidence that I 
venture to suggest it, might it not 
be as anti-democratic and as dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the coun- 
try to restrict the brilliant student 
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as it would be to force the dull stu- 
dent to stay away from such train- 
ing as he is capable of assimilating 
during the years of his legal school 
age? 

Now to be practical: if the 
National Architectural Accrediting 
Board would adopt a regulation 
stating that no entering student 
would be accepted in 1956 (this 
date is chosen in order to give the 
secondary schools time to prepare 
such students) unless he had credit 
for all the English, Mathematics, 
Science, Foreign Language, and 
Social Sciences now required for a 
degree, the professionad schools 
would have an extra two years in 
which to give the student fuller 
technical training without lengthen- 
ing the total time necessary for a 
professional degree. The secondary 
schools, in turn, would have to set 
up special classes for those students 
who might wish to enter an archi- 
tectural school, but this could be 
done at absolutely no cost, except 
in the smallest of them. They now 
possess. both the faculty and the 
equipment. A special class could 
meet in the place of the same num- 
ber of students in an ordinary 
class. If the colleges set the stand- 
ards for entering students, as they 
should do, the secondary schools 
will comply. 


My second proposal is simply 
this: that the child receive more 
training within the family. Surely 
many of the values to be gained 
from a generalized introduction 
to the social sciences are best 
learned through experience. How 
better to know why a family acts as 
it does than by being a part of one? 
How better to learn the impact of 
one family on another than by ex- 
periencing that impact? How bet- 
ter to learn the power of a group 
of individuals than to be one of a 
group? How better to learn the 
responsibilities inherent in setting 
up a family than by having per- 
formed familial duties? ‘The dif- 
ficulty here lies in returning a 
sense of responsibility to the family 
as a unit, and sharpening the 
faculties of the child. The latter 
might possibly be effected through 
school training, but the former can 
only be brought about by a change 
in the trend of our present social 
patterns. 

Of these two proposals, the first 
is quite possible depending entirely 
on the directive actions of the in- 
terested groups. It can be done 
without cost, while the benefits are 
inestimable. The benefits of the 
second proposal are equally with- 
out limits, but it is a proposal 
whose success depends on indi- 
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viduals rather than groups. It is 


not hopeless, however, for parents 


will undoubtedly be shocked into 


action if the colleges should become 
bold enough to raise their stand- 
ards, 


As we fumble with our own problems of urban redevelop- 
ment, perhaps we can take some comfort from the fact 
that the English, under a Labor government, are not 


finding it all smooth sailing. 


The Town Planners’ Dream 


Reprinted from The Economist (London) of March 3, 1951, by 
permission of the Editors 


MONG the schemes of social im- 

provement which won ap- 
proval in the aftermath of war, a 
high place was accorded to those 
connected with town and country 
planning. A series of outline plans 
for rebuilding the blitzed cities of 
Britain stirred the public imagina- 
tion. Schemes for the creation of 
new towns and of national parks 
coloured the vision of a brighter 
future. It was agreed that the mis- 
takes of earlier years—urban con- 
gestion, suburban sprawl, and rural 
spoliation—should not be repeated ; 
and, much more important, that 
they should be set right as quickly 
as possible. A trio of famous re- 
ports—Barlow, Uthwatt, Scott— 
had made out the case for estab- 
lishing a new central authority 
armed with extensive powers. Ac- 
cordingly a new Ministry (now the 
Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning) was created, and Parlia- 


ment conferred on the town plan- 
ners all the powers for which they 
were asking. 

In less than five short years the 
town planners’ dream has faded— 
or would have done so, had they 
not been too busy making and re- 
making plans to notice their un- 
reality. Schemes for individual 
towns have been followed by broad 
regional blueprints which will be 
in turn superseded by the develop- 
ment plans that it is the duty of 
every local planning authority to 
produce by this summer. This 
plenitude of plans has been matched 
by a multiplication of controls (the 
student of the use and abuse of 
delegated legislation will find town 
planning a fruitful field) and by 
the establishment of a hierarchy of 
officials having a vested interest in 
the planning process. But of con- 
crete results, in the shape of an im- 
provement in the living and work- 
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ing conditions of the people, there 
is little—pathetically little—to 
show. Popular enthusiasm for this 
brand of planning is turning 
rapidly to disillusionment, and it is 
time that the official town plan- 
ners took cognizance of the fact. 
What then has gone wrong with 
town and country planning? 

First and foremost, it is a victim 
of economic stringency. Many 
planning schemes can produce great 
and tangible benefits in the long 
run, but almost all involve a high 
initial cost. The redevelopment 
of a city centre, for instance, re- 
quires a heavy outlay on site clear- 
ance, street improvement, and re- 
building and necessitates much dis- 
turbance of existing occupants. The 


eventual gains, unfortunately, must 
be paid for in advance; and it is 
just this which the nation, under 
present conditions, finds it so dif- 


ficult to do. This is why the 
grandiose schemes of road and rail 
improvement have been “modified” 
almost out of existence; and why 
the attempt to shift industry out 
of congested areas (on which the 
success of so many plans depends) 
has been temporarily given up be- 
cause of the costs of disturbance. 
Again, the planners’ schemes for 
new housing are bound often to 
run counter to the political pres- 


sure to build houses quickly and to 
the final pressure to build them 
cheaply—and the plans suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

But economic exigency is by no 
means the whole explanation. The 
strategy of the planning authorities 
has been such as to produce the 
minimum of results for the maxi- 
mum of friction. Most bad devel- 
opment between the wars was the 
result of private enterprise. Ac- 
cordingly, the planning adminis- 
trators have bent all their energies 
towards clamping the tightest pos- 
sible controls on all forms of 
private development — without, 
seemingly, observing that all 
major projects (and many minor 
ones, too) emanate no longer from 
private, but from public, sources. 
It is an almost classic case of be- 
lated stable-locking. ‘Thus the 
citizen has been treated to the ab- 
surdity of seeing his own modest 
plans for a hen-coop subjected to 
rigid scrutiny by planning experts, 
while Ministries and public corpo- 
rations engross whole stretches of 
the countryside for their pet proj- 
ects, cheerfully handling off the 
local planning authority with talk 
of national necessities. ‘There is, 
of course, “prior consultation” over 
public projects in Whitehall, and 
now that the Minister of Local 
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Government and Planning is in 
the Cabinet and has housing under 
his wing, this consultation will pre- 
sumably be much less of a for- 
mality. Nevertheless the emphasis 
remains wrong. The growing im- 
pression that town planning is a 
process at once restrictive and in- 
effective will be hard to remove. 
Finally, everyone agrees that the 
peculiar financial provisions con- 
cerning compensation and develop- 
ment charge contained in the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947 
are working badly. The uncer- 


tainty and arbitrariness over both 
sides of the equation (the compen- 
sation to be paid and the charge to 
be levied) would be a serious 


deterrent to private enterprise, 
were enough enterprise to be al- 
lowed. The compensation pro- 
posals are widely considered unfair. 
Development charge acts primarily 
as a tax on enterprise rather than 
as a device for scooping off un- 
earned increments in land values. 
It is not popular even in Labour 
circles, where it is thought to catch 
the wrong persons, and it must 
cause Henry George and the land 
taxers to turn in their graves. 
These financial arrangements were 
conceived by the Labour legislators 
as wholly secondary to the aim of 
establishing effective planning con- 


trol over private development. 
Rarely have the means chosen been 
so utterly disproportionate to the 
end in view. 

+ 

The catalogue of faults and dif- 
ficulties is long, and the beginning 
of wisdom must be to recognise the 
mistakes of the past and the limita- 
tions of the present. The 1947 
Act—for reasons of which some 
could not be foreseen but others 
were foreseen very clearly—has 
turned out to be one of the worst 
legislative blunders of the century. 
There is much to be said for scrap- 
ping it root and branch, and ap- 
proaching the subject with a fresh 
mind and a clean slate. At the 
very least, its financial provisions 
will have to be drastically amended. 
How this could be done is a 
question outside the scope of this 
article. All that can be considered 
here is what policy the planning 
authorities (central and local) 
will have to follow in order to be 
saved. 

The nursery lesson which they 
should take to heart is that it is 
better to do a few things well than 
a lot of things badly. Town plan- 
ners have greatly over-emphasised 
their role as “co-ordinators” of ali 
forms of land use. The very people 
who define their functions in these 
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grandiose terms recognise the com- 
plexity of the social and economic 
factors which must be taken into 
account. There is not the neces- 
sary knowledge nor ability in the 
country, certainly not in the present 
Ministry, to determine the “best” 
use of each piece of land by admin- 
istrative action. In any case these 
questions are being settled in prac- 
tice less by the pure light of plan- 
ning reason than by the balance of 
power between different depart- 
ments and interests. Thus, where 
a new town shall be built depends 
not a little on how effectively the 
local farmers are organised. This 
very fact does in theory increase 
the need for impartial arbitration 
by a central department; but, at 
any rate until the Ministry is bet- 
ter equipped for the job, the best 
course would be to give a freer 
play to the economic factors which 
the 1947 Act has smothered. 

The second lesson for the plan- 
ners is to count the cost of their 
proposals in terms of the resources 
likely to be available, as was done 
in Mr. Max Lock’s plan for the 
Portsmouth area. They must make 
reasonable assumptions about the 
mobility of industry and local op- 
portunities for employment, as was 
done in the outline plan for the 
north-east coast. Too many plans 


still ignore these first principles, 
pay little attention to costs, and 
assume that industry can be moved 
about to the planners’ orders. Plans 
for the development areas, for in- 
stance, often fail to strike a proper 
balance between the social desira- 
bility of bringing work to the 
workers and the economic de- 
sirability of moving workers to 
towns which are convenient for in- 
dustry. 
co 

So far this article has been ex- 
clusively concerned with what 
town planners should not do. That 
is a reflection of the present situa- 
tion. Half the trouble is that, frus- 
trated in the pursuit of constructive 
objectives, the planners have in- 
creasingly fallen back on the wholly 
negative role of stopping other 
people from doing what they want 
to do. This explains their un- 
popularity. But it is no solution 
—or at any rate, one not likely to 
be entertained—to suggest that in- 
stead they should do nothing at all; 
that they should justify their 
Parliamentary vote only by such 
things as the preservation of Pope’s 
oak and the improvement of rural 
footpaths. 

The only alternative is for the 
town planners to rediscover their 
social function. They gained 
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their present powers, not because 
they were thought suitable persons 
to co-ordinate all forms of land 
use (which they are not), but be- 
cause they showed ways of securing 
better and healthier living condi- 
tions for the mass of the people. 
This initial aim has today got 
buried under a mass of regulatory 
and taxing powers which were 
originally secondary to it. The 
means has become the end. Town 
and country planning started mod- 
estly and has quickly acquired an 
overlay of functions far beyond the 
original conception. Planning au- 
thorities cannot hope to justify 
their powers and controls (even on 
a much smaller scale) unless they 
become the instruments of a policy 
at once more modest and more con- 
structive. 

It is time to face the fact that 
all major development schemes in- 


eal _ , “Ste 
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volve a high initial cost which can 
only be paid for by sacrifices in 
other directions. Is the nation pre- 
pared to have a rather slower rate 
of house-building in order to get 
the houses built in the right places? 
Will it forego building in new com- 
munities in order to make a start 
on the redevelopment of city cen- 
tres? Even if questions of this sort 
are answered affirmatively, there is 
a very strict limit to what plan- 
ners can accomplish in the next 
decade; but if they are answered 
negatively, then the outlook for 
positive planning is very bleak. 
There is much to be said, even to- 
day, for accepting still more sac- 
rifices in return for greater social 
benefits later. But unless the Gov- 
ernment (and the nation) will take 
that view in practice—and not just 
in theory—the new planning ma- 
chinery will lose its raison d’étre. 


To John Hutchins Cady, F.A.LA. 


Text of a citation written by his Chapter and read to Mr. 
Cady in open meeting with little or no consideration for the 
victim’s feelings 


ECOGNITION by one’s peers is 
R too often neglected until the 
hour closes the 
golden door of opportunity for all 


lateness of the 


time. We would not have it said 
that our Chapter is remiss in this 
respect and so we take this occa- 
sion in this year, 1951, 


Joun Hutcuins Capy, 


to celebrate your exalted position 
in this community and in your 
chosen profession. 

In years of membership you rank 
as one of the oldest members of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects, 
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and of the parent body itself. You 
have served faithfully and with 
credit in the ranks of the Chapter 
and in its various offices. Your 
wise judgment and counsel have 
always given strength and prestige 
to its work. 

As an eminent archeologist, your 
research and contributions to the 
historical background of the city 
and state, and thus to the country 
at large, are, and have been, out- 
standing. With an humble spirit, 
yet with high distinction, you have 
worn the mantle of our late and 
honored member, Norman Isham, 
which quite automatically de- 
scended upon your shoulders. Your 
knowledge and understanding, 
especially in the building period of 
early American architecture, makes 
you a recognized authority in this 
field. 

In the City of Providence, as 
well as in the larger Rhode Island 
community, you have given with- 
out stint of your valuable services. 
For many years, as Chairman of 
the City Plan Commission, you 
rendered your services for the bet- 
ter development of the city, under 
circumstances which would have 
defeated a less generous, a less 
patient and a less devoted citizen. 
Only those who served with you 
can fully appreciate your tireless 
energy and the important contri- 
bution you made. 

In your profession you rank in 
the forefront as an architect, with 
many concrete evidences about us 
of the talent and artistic skill 
which you possess. Your consistent 


devotion to principle and your ad- 
herence to truth are characteristics 
of your work. You have been an 
inspiration to the younger man, and 
numerous students have been 
greatly benefited by your kindly 
criticism and by your helpful sug- 
gestion and guidance in committee 
and jury meetings. 

You are held in rich esteem by 
all your fellows in high and low 
estate, as an architect, as a civic- 
minded citizen and as a man. 
Among your many distinguished 
and good traits, perhaps one of the 
strongest personal characteristics is, 
and ever has been, your readiness 
to serve, to give of time and self, 
and never to count the cost. The 
untold hours of work, in and out 
of the Chapter, and your services, 
so readily given when and wherever 
needed, place us all in your debt, a 
debt which we can but slightly in- 
dicate as we pay homage to you 
now. 

Therefore with this testimonial 
we seek to do you honor as we here- 
with and unanimously subscribe to 
our deep respect for you as a leader 
in your profession, to our sincere 
regard to you as a friend and mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Chapter, 
and to the wish for your long con- 
tinued health and happiness in our 
midst. 

Tue Ruope IsLanp CHAPTER OF 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF ARCHITECTS 

(s) Samugt M. Mortno, 

President 
NELSON, 

Secretary 


(s) Mitton E. 
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Members Elevated to Fellowship in 


The American Institute of Architects 
EFFECTIVE MARCH 8, 1951 


RESIDENT WALKER, on the 
P occasion of the Annual Dinner 
at the Navy Pier, Chicago, May 
10, 1951: 

“Honored guests, fellow mem- 
bers, and all the charming wives I 
have met—or would have met had 
I had a little more time: 

“The American Institute of 
Architects has met in Convention; 
has considered and presumably 
digested the many and serious mat- 
ters brought before it for attention, 
debate and action. 

“The Convention has _ been 
royally welcomed and entertained 
—I am sure you will all agree 
without jealousy—as only a Chi- 
cagoan can, who does nothing ex- 
cept by ‘making no little plans’ 
which at their majestic best will 
remain with you as a welcome 
memory. 

“Rome at its height, Constanti- 
nople at its most glorious period, 
never had such a Navy Pier as 
this jutting out into the superb 
waters of Lake Michigan. What a 
feast! What an occasion! I am re- 
minded of a story. A man died 
and went to Heaven and after 


careful scrutiny was welcomed 
within the pearly gates. After 
looking around he saw a group of 
saintly, elderly women placing 
forceful kicks upon each other’s 
posterior. The newscomer said: ‘St. 
Peter, really, do you think this a 
seemly occupation for Heaven?” 
And the venerable keeper of the 
keys said: “Why not? They have 
just discovered we keep no records 
in Heaven.’ 

“But history says that the mem- 
bers of The American Institute of 
Architects build records; and each 
year they are looked over, care- 
fully, dispassionately, with the 
idea that among its members there 
are those who have served it well; 
who have, in the light of the times, 
created a building which brings 
pleasure to utility, joy to the daily 
burden of the obvious we must all 
carry, a glimmer of hope that the 
great dream of a beautiful world 
is not dead, that within all the 
chaos which surrounds us there is 
a promise of order. 

“The Convention of The A.A. 
comes therefore to a time when it 
pauses to honor some of its own 
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members. This occasion will bring 
pleasure to a few; a sense of frus- 
tration, perhaps, to a small few. I 
say this, knowing of the virtues of 
the many fine men I have met in 
my peregrinations among you; but 
I strongly believe that while there 
should be some review, some way of 
recognizing sooner, and younger, 
the abilities which unquestionably 
exist, the members of the Jury of 
Fellows have undertaken their task 
with honesty, with diligence, even 
with that understanding which, 
after all in being human, is still 
capable of being in error. I also 


firmly believe that in the main their 
judgment, honest and dispassionate 
as it is, has placed before you this 
evening members of our profession 


we should honor—members who, 
in their own time, have contributed 
to our prestige as a profession. Nor 
should we hesitate to honor men in 
our profession. We raise it in the 
esteem of society by so doing; nor 
should we be afraid, individually, 
to accept these honors with a full 
appreciation of responsibility, for 
‘nobility is defined by the demands 
it makes upon us—by obligations, 
not by rights.’ 

“We Americans are apt to be 
embarrassed by the responsibilities 
of the honored and, having received 
momentary acclamation, sink back 


into the mass, hoping not to be 
further noticed. Nothing is worse 
for our society as a whole; for 
finally we accept distinction as 
meaning merely that we are differ- 
ent. I firmly believe The American 
Institute of Architects has within 
it the possibilities of a great cul- 
tural force—that by the selection 
of men we think deserve the pub- 
lic’s attention we take a stand for 
a careful selection in a world all 
too prone to accept the run of the 
mill. 


& 


“It is my pleasant task to receive 
from the Chairman of the Jury of 
Fellows their nominations for ad- 
vancement to that place in your 
esteem and, with the approval of 
The Board of Directors, to extend 
to them the hand of Fellowship.” 


CHARLES ALTFILLISCH 
Decorah, Iowa 
For Public Service 
Epcar HusBert BErNers 
Green Bay, Wisc. 
For Service to The Institute 
Wetves Boswortu 
Seine et Oise, France 
For Design and Public Service 
Tuomas Dononey BroaDp 
Dallas, Tex. 
For Service to The Institute 
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HERMAN BROoOKMAN 
Portland, Ore. 
For Design 
Watrter E. Cuurcu 
Portland, Oro. 
For Design, Service to The In- 
stitute and Public Service 
Henry STERN CHURCHILL 
New York, N. Y. 
For Public Service 
CHANDLER C. COHAGEN 
Billings, Mont. 
For Service to The Institute 
and Public Service 
SAMUEL INMAN COOPER 
Atlanta, Ga. 
For Design 
Munroe WALKER Copper, JR. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
For Design 
WALDRON FAULKNER 
Washington, D. C. 
For Design and Public Service 
Ciype GRAINGER 
Seattle, Wash. 
| For Public Service 
» ANpREw THomas Hass 
San Francisco, Calif. 
For Service to The Institute 
Henry Powe tt Hopkins 
Baltimore, Md. 
For Design, Service to The In- 
stitute and Public Service 
Morton KEast 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Service to The Institute 


Watrter H. Kituam, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design 
ALBERT Kruse 
Wilmington, Del. 
For Design 
LuTHER Morris LEISsENRING 
Washington, D. C. 
For Public Service 
WiiuiaM Lescaze 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design, Education and 
Public Service 
RussELt THORN PANCOAST 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
For Service to The Institute and 
Public Service 
Epwarp D. Pierre 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Design 


WILLIAM PLatr 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design 
B. Marcus Pritreca 
Seattle, Wash. 
For Service to The Institute and 
Public Service 
Ear, Howeit Reep 
Chicago, Ill. 
For Design and Service to The 
Institute 
L. ANDREW REINHARD 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design and Education 
(Continued on page 283) 
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To MARSHALL SHAFFER, A.LA. 
SENIOR ENGINEER 

U. S. Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

Tue Epwarp C. Kemper AWARD 





To THomMAs CHURCH 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

SAN FrRANcisco, CALIF. 

Tue Fine Arts MEDAL For 1951 


CITATION To STEUBEN GLAss, INcC., New York, N. Y. 
FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP IN GLASS 


Joun MonTeirH GATES Artuur A. HoucuTon, Jr. Sipney WaAuUGH 
Vice PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT AND DESIGNER AND 
DiRECTOR OF DESIGN DIRECTOR SCULPTOR 
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Epwin S. BurDELL Lewis MUMFORD 
Director, Cooper UNION AUTHOR AND CRITIC 
New York, N. Y. AMENIA, N. Y. 


ELECTED TO HONORARY MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


W. ENGLEBERT REYNOLDS 
COMMISSIONER OF PuBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 





CHARLES 
ALTFILLISCH 
Decorah, 
lowa 


EDGAR 
HUBERT 
BERNERS 


Green Bay, 
Wise. 


FELLOWS 


of The American Institute of Architects 


ELECTED 
March, 1951 


WELLES 
BosworTH 
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News From the Educational Field 


Georcia INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY plans to expand the fa- 
cilities of its School of Architec- 
ture in four respects: the develop- 
ment of an outstanding graduate 
program in architecture; the estab- 
lishment of a program in city plan- 
ning; the establishment of a re- 
search program in building mate- 
rials and construction methods; the 


re-establishment of a program in in- 
dustrial design. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
will inaugurate undergraduate and 
graduate degree courses in city 
planning beginning next September. 
Robert Mitchell, formerly Re- 
search Professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will direct the new depart- 
ment of Land and City Planning. 
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The Danger of Survival 
In Two PARTS—Part II 
By Charles Luckman 


An address delivered at the annual banquet of the Michigan 
Society of Architects, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., March 9, 1951 


HE COMMUNITY PLAN does 

not create its conditions. In 
fact, it’s the reverse; the conditions 
should stimulate the plan. There- 
fore the plan must not be imposed 
as if it were an end—but rather 
as an achievable means to a de- 
sirable end. 

Consider, for instance, the orig- 
inal laying-out of the District of 
Columbia and the City of Wash- 
ington. For various reasons of 
politics and transportation, the 
plan was to connect the Potomac 
waterway with the Ohio, and the 
new city on the Potomac was thus 
to become the emporium of the 
West. But the canal system which 
would have fulfilled this tech- 
nological scheme fell through. A 
hundred years later, therefore, 
Washington was still a small po- 
litical center, without economic 
significance, while the commerce 
of the West flowed through the 
Erie Canal to New York. 

But now, ironically enough, a 
political change has made Wash- 
ington a metropolis far beyond its 


original grandiose plans, and people 
flock from near and far to the 
capital, to wander dazedly through 
a forest of red tape, in the hope of 
transacting their business. I am 
sure there is no need to relocate 
the Capitol. No enemy would 
bomb Washington and deliberately 
end all of that confusion. 

Historians can point to, and de- 
bate with intense interest, the 
various facets and comparative 
qualities of town planning as ex- 
emplified in the early days of Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfort on Main, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

Of these, Amsterdam is one of 
the few cities of our times which 
shows a continuous tradition in 
town planning, unbroken since 
1900. This uninterrupted building 
activity is particularly important 
for our purposes this evening, since 
it affords us a view over a long 
period of development. 

Town planning in Amsterdam 
operated within the realm of what 
was really possible. There were 
no erratic developments, no Uto- 
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pian enterprises—there was only 
sensible and steady progress. The 
method behind the work can only 
be termed analytic. Both progress 
and mistakes were made by slow 
stages at Amsterdam. 

In the interval between 1900 
and 1920 the population increased 
by 50%. It was in this period 
that the maximum building activ- 
ity took place. For what classes 
were these buildings raised? The 
early London squares were for the 
gentry. The middle classes were 
the chief objects of Haussmann’s 
boulevard building in Paris. In 
Amsterdam the building activity 
was carried on in the interest of 
the lower middle class and the 
working people. 


The impetus for all of this came 
from the Dutch Housing Act of 


1901. “This enactment,” to quote 
from the Harvard City Planning 
Studies, “is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive single piece of legisla- 
tion ever to be adopted in this field. 
Its eleven chapters provide the es- 
sentials of a complete attack upon 
the national problems.” 

The general plan for the future 
development of the City was pre- 
pared by a joint commission of ar- 
chitects and the Department of 
Public Works. A careful and sane 


analysis was made of all those fac- 


tors which determine the social and 
economic make-up of a city. 

For example, the recreational 
needs of the future population were 
studied in detail. It was found 
that people make little use of any 
parks farther than one quarter of a 
mile from their homes. The 
maximum distance between any 
two parks has, therefore, been 
limited to a half mile. Such plan- 
ning is consciously proportioned to 
the human scale. It moves in the 
direction of those “playgrounds at 
the doorstep” which Corbusier has 
proclaimed as one of the funda- 
mental requirements of city plan- 
ning. 

I wish time permitted us to ex- 
amine the entire plan. Suffice it 
to say, in the steady progress of 
realizing this scheme, only condi- 
tions actually in force—and those 
which calculation established as 
most probable—were taken into 
consideration. All measures so far 
adopted have been approved by the 
later course of events. It was not, 
on the other hand, a Utopian plan. 
Mistakes were made ; compromises 
ensued; but a steady and visible 
progress was made. Life has filled 
out and diversified the original 
plan the way a river occupies and 
shapes its bed. This is always the 
inevitable result of a total concept 
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which is based on freedom and 
flexibility. 

Speaking of freedom, I believe 
our best hope of keeping it lies in 
a clearer realization of the limita- 
tions as well as of the advantages 
of our system of private enterprise. 
We have scarcely begun to explore 
the possibilities of a partnership 
between Government and private 
enterprise. To the contrary, many 
rugged individualists are adamant 
in feeling like the famous admiral 
who said “We have just begun to 
fight.” However, the nation might 
benefit greatly by the adoption of 
the earthy philisophy, “if you can’t 
beat ’em—join ’em!” And as long 
as the Government already par- 
ticipates with its hand so deep in 
our cash registers, we may as well 
legalize the relationship. 

If we could think of Government 
as the partner rather than as the 
truant officer of business, we might 
be able to devise a procedure that 
relies more on incentive than it 
does on compulsion. The proper 
incentives could stimulate the best 
qualities of private business, instead 
of restraining it by endless regula- 
tions. The task will not be easy! 
But is that a sufficient reason for 
not attempting it? 

Nor is it easy to secure creative 
action. Yet it is vitally necessary. 


Decentralization, as we now see it, 
affects not only the locality and the 
surroundings of the city itself, but 
also the whole state, the region, 
even the whole nation. This broad 
field must now be included in our 
planning. Local, state, or regional 
planning can be adequate only if it 
is related to national planning. 
National planning must develop 
according to comprehensive prin- 
ciples, in which local and regional 
planning are inter-related parts. 


A broad concept of our task 
would enable us to find, not only 
the right location for the decen- 
tralized industries, their settlements 
and their related agricultural areas, 
but also the best routes for power 
lines and transportation systems; 
we could discover new and better 
ways for the use of land and water ; 
for the development and conserva- 
tion of local, regional, and national 
resources. 

Every city has its zone of in- 
fluence, the area where live people 
who work within its boundaries. 
The larger the city, the more its 
zone of influence expands. Inter- 
urban tracks at first, and later the 
automobile, have provided the 
means of transportation within this 
zone. As transportation has ad- 
vanced, settlement of such areas has 
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increased. The tendency toward 
decentralization, the exodus from 
the city, is manifest here in Detroit. 

However, because the growth of 
these suburban areas has been plan- 
less, a disorganized and chaotic 
suburbanization has resulted, un- 
economic and unsatisfactory to the 
population. 

As people leave the city because 
conditions become unfavorable for 
good living there, so also do indus- 
tries seek more convenient locations 
for their plants outside the city 
limits. Their movement, like the 
movement of the population, is 
proceeding without plan or fore- 
sight. ‘This planless decentraliza- 
tion of industry is even more 


dangerous than the random flight 


of residents to outlying areas. In 
a very short time it will produce 
outside the city the same unfavor- 
able conditions of smoke, soot, 
fumes and snarled traffic which 
now prevail within it. 

Such a planless suburbaniza- 
tion must unquestionably be put 
under control. The zone of in- 
fluence of the city, as well as the 
city itself, must be replanned. Even 
the replanning of this influence 
zone may not be enough. It be- 
comes evident, as we study our 
problem more deeply, that adequate 
solutions can be reached only when 


planning extends to the entire 
region, of which the city and its 
zone of influence is only a part. 

The nation needs its urban in- 
dustrial centers and its agricul- 
tural areas, both working to- 
gether. To render such coopera- 
tion possible and efficient, we need 
national planning, superimposed 
upon the planning of city, state and 
region. Only national planning 
can link together the different 
functions of different areas and 
relate them to their respective im- 
portance. 


Plan we must, not only econom- 
ically, but always and primarily for 
the benefit of man. We should al- 
ways bear in mind that at the cen- 
ter of all things is man—man who 
creates everything, and for whom 
everything is created. Our real 
problem is life itself. Agriculture, 
industry, and transportation are 
important only as they contribute 
to the richness and fullness of life. 
We should plan to make this world 
a better place in which to live. And 
there is nothing wrong with this 
country that cannot be cured by a 
good dose of unselfishness. 

In a philosophical sense, the goal 
of city planning should be the ful- 
fillment of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Our fore- 
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fathers were careful to guarantee 
life and liberty, but equally careful 
not to guarantee happiness—only 
the pursuit of happiness. If we 
gave the people of our nation the 
proper environment, the proper 
distribution of those things which 
are presumably free—the sun and 
the air—we would be well em- 
marked on the road to eliminating 
some of the malignancies upon 
which socialism and communism 
are born and fed. Upon us rests 
the principal responsibility for these 
environments—both physical and 
psychological. As architects, every- 
thing we do directly affects the con- 
ditions surrounding the living, 
labor and leisure of our people. 


In conclusion, therefore, I recom- 
mend for your consideration the 
passage of a National Community 
Planning Act, which would require 


every community of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants to devise a plan 
encompassing its future expansion. 
In order to recognize that con- 
tinued growth inevitably results in 
changed requirements, the com- 
munity plan should be revised 
every ten years. To accomplish 
this, our primary need is not money 
but direction. Across the United 
States there exists countless agen- 
cies responsible for various aspects 


of city planning and development. 
We have plenty of brain power but 
not enough coordination. 

We must recognize that the 
present emergency is very likely 
to be an extremely long one. The 
distribution and use of present 
building materials ; the use and sub- 
stitution of new materials; the re- 
vision of outdated city codes gov- 
erning the use of materials; the 
plans affecting the cities’ use of 
these materials—all should become 
part of a national, coordinated 
effort. 

Obviously, we can not have a 
uniform development plan appli- 
cable to all communities, but we 
can have a common denominator 
in conception, cooperation and 
courage. 

And speaking of courage, we 
must not allow the shadow of 
atomic war to dim our eyes. As 
architects, we must not accept the 
fatalistic attitude so prevalent to- 
day. For myself, I have no 
patience with the fearful who cry 
out “Atomic war will be the end 
of civilization.” Actually, noth- 
ing but a power mightier than man 
will ever end civilization. 

Of course atomic war will be 
fiery beyond imagination! Cities 
will be obliterated. Some of us 
will die—some of us will live. It 
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is upon the survivors the world 
must depend for leadership. 

It has ever been thus. Civiliza- 
tion as we know it today is born 
of the trials and tribulations of 
yesterday. All through the ages, 
the cities of the world have been 
ravaged by fire, earthquakes, 
plagues and devastating warfare. 
Each time, out of the ashes, the 
survivors have built anew. Even 
the motto appearing on the great 
seal of Detroit emphasizes “out of 
the ashes, build anew.” 

Today, many cities of the world 
are repairing the ravages of one 
war, while simultaneously antici- 
pating destruction from a new war. 
In this country our cities did not 
have the wrath and destruction of 
war dumped directly upon them. 
While this is a blessing, it nonethe- 
less leaves open to question the 
resiliency of our national character. 
If atomic warfare should rain 
down upon us, we must hope and 


pray for the strength to rebuild 
for tomorrow. To plan for that 
tomorrow is our assignment today. 
For this, architecture will need 
great individualists — thinkers, 
planners, and do-ers. For the only 
“danger of survival” would be our 
failure to prepare for it. 

We are now going through the 
test period of our civilization. The 
world is filled with uneasiness and 
unrest. Almost each day, one 
crisis is superimposed upon an- 
other. For at least the next decade, 
the strength and resiliency of our 
national character will be sorely 
tested. 

Yet I know we will find the 
spirit and strength to build and re- 
build—to prove in every way that 
America is truly a great nation— 
to show that in a very real sense, 
democracy is a living, breathing, 
dynamic force, which will carry 
the world safely through these 
perilous times. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


UNpER THE FuLsricnt Act, 
the Department of State announces 
the availability of awards for the 
1952-53 academic year for grad- 
uate students in architecture and 
other arts for further training in 
foreign academies or universities. 
Applicants must be citizens of the 


U. S. A. and must have adequate 
knowledge of the language of the 
country in which they wish to 
study; also a B.A. degree, or its 
equivalent in professional training, 
by the time they take up their 
awards. The awards provide trans- 
portation, tuition and maintenance 
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for an academic year in one of the 
following: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey and 
the United Kingdom. Further de- 
tails may be had from the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. be- 
fore September 30, 1951. 


Yate University’s Depart- 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE has an- 
nounced as winners of the Magnus 
T. Hopper Fellowship in Hospital 
Architecture Arnold C. Mogenson, 
Denver, Colo. (1951-52) and 


Warren A. Peterson, Jamestown, 
N. Y. (1952-53). The winners 
will receive $1,500 for tuition and 
$500 for books and travel for one 
year of specialized hospital studies 
at the graduate level. 


Tue 1951 Lioyp Warren 
SCHOLARSHIP, representing the 
38th Paris Prize in Architecture, 
has been awarded to William 
Stoutenburg, University of IlIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. The alternate is 
Kirk R. Craig, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S. C. The 
scholarship carries a stipend of 
$5,000 for the study of architecture 
abroad and in the U. S. A. 


Choosing the Profession 
By Alfred Shaw, ¥F. A. 1. A. 


Excerpts from an address before the Chicago Public School Career 
Conference at Illinois Institute of Technology, December 27, 1950. 


HIS MEETING is intended as a 
discussion of the profession of 
architecture as it relates to any of 
you present who may be interested 
in it. This is the primary purpose 
as I understand it. However, I 
will discuss the importance of some 
knowledge of architecture and 
planning even to those who will 
not embrace it as a profession, and 
that, obviously, wiil be most of you 
—there just wouldn’t be that many 
future architects. 
Some people drift into this pro- 
fession ; some choose it after delib- 


erations such as these seminars are 
supposed to be; others inherit them- 
selves into it. Others, like myself, 
arrive by accident. 

It was thirty-six years ago, 
when I—about to run out of my 
father’s money in my last year of 
prep school—had to start paying 
my own way. And by the accident 
of a cousin who was having a 
pleasant success at architecture, I 
joined. I will say here that with 
all the vicissitudes I’ve had, and 
the mistakes I’ve made—and I got 
a couple of things right, too—I’ve 
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never regretted that decision, not 
once, 

I would also like to tell you that 
I am not here to sell you on be- 
coming architects. My plan is to 
tell you some of the broader as- 
pects of the profession, and if you 
become contaminated, it’s your 
own damn fault. 

In the first place, I think that, 
except for government where a 
man may wield power for good more 
efficiently than anywhere else—- 
the building of our world—this 
creation and design of the back- 
ground and atmosphere in which 
we live is of the greatest importance 
and consequence. And that, by the 
way, is the real definition of archi- 
tecture. It is not the little gem 
of a building we make or the long 
colonnade or even the great sky- 
scraper and the fees that are paid 
for their design; that is not archi- 
tecture; it is the problem—the 
wonderful responsibility—of mak- 
ing a decent, orderly, beautiful, 
workable world in which to live, 
with all these individual component 
parts fitting into a proper total en- 
vironment. For, good or evil, that 
is what every piece of construction 
is—a part of the visible physical 
world in which we live and spend 
a little better or worse life because 
of it. 


I state this definition at the out- 
set not just because this has been 
the underlying philosophy of the 
successful architects of history, but 
so that you, in considering your 
entry into this profession, should 
understand it that way. 

Also by way of defining the work 
of an architect, I want to make it 
clear that the fine building, the 
great structure, is not necessarily 
the most costly one; the simplest 
structures can with great thought, 
proper proportion and love for 
what you do, be easily the best. 

In other words, to have any real 
joy in this field you must have an 
enthusiasm for it, and you must 
have it when you start. If you 
haven’t it when you're young you'll 
never have it later. In fact, the 
preservation of your enthusiasm and 
purity of your approach will be one 
of the problems that you will face 
as you go along, especially in the 
earlier years. 

It is impossible to pass along 
without a general thought on the 
basic ideology of freedom. Here 
in this country, with its proud 
tradition of free choice, has been 
developed by actual projects and by 
influence in other lands, a great 
share of the world’s new architec- 
ture. In Soviet lands, by contrast, 
the corniest and most vulgar pre- 
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dominate and this by government 
choice. Remember that wedding 
cake with Lenin doing a pirouette 
on top? The new Moscow archi- 
tecture would be the best laugh in 
the world if the implications 
weren't so tragic. This you can 
ponder on as you consider your 
future. 

Another important and sober 
truth is that study and success will 
require hard work. The first years 
of discipline in drafting and the 
mechanical problems are not in- 
spiring or gay. ‘These disciplines 
are important as such. Take even 
such a simple thing as lettering. 
When you first letter, practise it 
until you do it well. If you are 


sloppy at first you'll be sloppy for- 
ever. The same with drafting and 


mathematics. Discipline yourself 
to accuracy and leave no empty 
spaces in your progress. When 
you study the history of architec- 
ture, look also for what inspired 
the people who built it. The de- 
tail of the cap is interesting; the 
moldings too, maybe, but meditate 
on the great accomplishment— 
what inspired it, how it must have 
elevated the life of the city or the 
nation. 

And zpropos of history, don’t 
get the giggles about it and try 
to get an education out of the cur- 


rent publications alone. Keep up 
to date; be open to new ideas, or 
what appear to be new, but re- 
member that in proportion to our 
resources we haven’t even touched 
a candle to what we should be 
doing. This coming twenty or 
thirty years is your next try. Yours 
is the coming opportunity—don’t 
belittle its size or the responsibility 
you will have. 


A specific question is always 
“Where—if I study architecture— 
shall I go?” 

You will have to give this 
thought, and talk to architects and 
others about it. Look over the 
curricula at the leading schools of 
course. But I would counsel you 
to look at the individual who will 
be best for you. The influence of 
these great minds, both in univer- 
sities and in the world of action, is 
the greatest influence which anyone 
will ever have on you; not to copy 
them slavishly, not to produce a 
new set of Junior Corbusiers, or 
what have you, but to learn sub- 
consciously from their own ap- 
proach to the problem. There is 
never a duplicate problem. For 
the master or the student every one 
is new, even the sccond house in 
the row. The master will be more 
pleased if you make a new and bet- 
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ter solution than his own, than 
if you simply try to reproduce him. 
The reason obviously is because you 
never really can. 

Another realistic suggestion is 
to combine your study with actual 
work. When you start, do not 
stay too long in your school or 
your new job; work in an office 
during your vacation, or get out 
and be on a job; mix your theo- 
retical acquisitions with some 
actual work. One will help the 
other if you keep yourself fluid. 

Go to work for the best archi- 
tects or engineers, and while you're 
young forget about the salary. 
Look for the most inspiring master 
you can get; your shape and your 
future will be influenced by your 
early contacts, so choose them as 
you would a bride. 


co 


And now may I talk to those 
of you, and that’s most of you, who 
are not going to be architects. 

There are two reasons why you 
should include in your curriculum 
some study of architecture or plan- 
ning or whatever you want to call 
it. 

The first is the application 
throughout your life of these prin- 
ciples of planning and vision into 
your future. Whether it’s in the 


important but small problem of 
your own home or office or whether 
in the planning of some industry, or 
even of some great city when you 
may be called on for an opinion. I 
don’t mean to get off on some little 
“appreciation of the arts course,” 
where you get to know the dif- 
ference between Ghiberti’s doors 
and the shape of a gambrel roof. 
Apropos of selection of curriculum, 
when T. S. Eliott was here he 
mentioned some pals of his at 
Harvard many years ago. They 
wanted the four softest years they 
could fix by way of courses, and 
he said that the greatest problem 
that came up was when two or 
three snap courses occurred in dif- 
ferent classrooms but at the same 
hour on the same days. I mean 
by this that you should inquire and 
find the type of course where some 
good instructor can show you the 
triumphs in history where wise 
planning and good construction 
have contributed to the glory of a 
whole generation or a whole coun- 
try. 

The second reason is that all of 
you who are not going to be archi- 
tects are actually future clients. 
Either in an individual house of 
your own or as a citizen who 
crosses the new bridge every day 
or the doctor who plans a hospital 
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or, if you will, the future governor 
who proposes a state capitol, you 
must learn to want the best, even 
if you can’t do it yourself. The 
worst thing that an architect can 
cope with is an ignorant clientele, 
and even if he has to struggle 
diplomatically he has the responsi- 
bility of doing that. But putting 
it obversely and constructively, 
what makes a great architect is the 
demands for great architecture, It 
wasn’t Perruzzi, or Michelangelo, 
or Bramante who made the Renais- 
sance; it was the rich, intelligent 
desires of the Renaissance which 
made them. 

So, you who do not become archi- 
tects, get to know something of it 
—if not for your own sakes for the 
sake of the architects of the future, 
especially the architects of your 
own time, the only one you can 
enjoy. And I hope very earnestly 
that you do. 


% 


Now to get back to those of you 
who might become architects, there 
is one simple truth I’ve observed: 
the best man makes the best archi- 


tect. It is not the skillful drafts- 
man or the best mathematician, or 
what have you, that makes the 
grade. The requirements are these 
—surely they help—plus all the 
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simple virtues—courage, honesty, 
tact, ability to deal with people 
above and below you, a sense of 
humor which is also a seuse of pro- 
portion, a curiosity about other 
people’s problems. So for the sake 
of my profession, I would like the 
top people—the best of you—to be- 
come architects. 

And incidentally, the best archi- 
tects, as I meet them, are not one- 
way streets with their noses at the 
architectural grindstone all day 
long. Interests in other affairs, 
other people, seem to be a part of 
most successful men. 


So, to summarize— 

1. Study planning and architec- 
ture to some general benefit in any 
case. 

2. It’s no easy task. 

3. It creates the background of 
our life, not just isolated struc- 
tures. 

4. Pick a good man instead of a 
famous university for study. 

5. Work for the best men when 
you start. 

6. It can be a pleasant life with 
rewards. 

This general discussion is to pro- 
voke some constructive thinking. 
If you want more detail, let’s hear 
from you. 
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They Say: 


Gilbert Herbert 


(In a column, “Incidentally,” in 
the South African Architectural 
Record for December 1950) 

Everyone seems to have very de- 
cided views on glass houses: They 
are not the sort of thing, appar- 
ently, that one can take or uncon- 
cernedly let alone. A positive at- 
titude is always evoked, and never 
one of indifference. Like Toots 
Shor, who said, “Anything I do, 
I do to excess,” people go to ex- 
tremes about this house: they are 
either violently for or violently 
against. Mr. Philip Johnson, the 
architect and owner, is naturally 
and most decidedly for. While I 
would not categorically state that 
he is alone in this opinion, it would 
seem to me that the majority opin- 
ion is equally firmly against. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to 
be objective about this house. I 
can argue logically to myself that 
opaque screens are used when 
privacy is needed, and transparent 
screens for light and view; that, 
as this house, set amongst the trees, 
is far from the road, and in sight 
of none of its neighbours, privacy 
is not a consideration; that, on the 
other hand, view most certainly 


is a consideration, with the glorious 
Connecticut landscape spreading 
away from the house on all four 
sides, an ever-changing picture 
from season to season. Therefore, 
I tell myself, what could be more 
logical than a house designed com- 
pletely for view, that is, an all- 
glass house. 


So much for the logical, objec- 
tive approach: but, all the time I 
am trying to convince myself of 
the good sense of the scheme, some- 
thing—perhaps the hangover of 
a troglodyte ancestry—wells up 
within me and urges me to reject 
this surfeit of transparency. I long 
for a sense of shelter, of enclosure. 
I yearn for the opaque screen of 
privacy, not only because I do not 
want the world to peer in at my 
window, but because I do not wish 
to peer out interminably at the 
world; no one is so extroverted as 
to be forever looking outward. Al- 
though I find much in the all-glass 
house that indicates architectural 
virtuosity, I find nothing that indi- 
cates Home .. . I am prepared to 
leave to Philip Johnson and the 
Sleeping Beauty their glass caskets: 
I find them incompatible with Life. 
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Calendar 


June 11-14: Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

June 21-23: Middle Atlantic 
District Conference in conjunction 
with the 1951 Annual Convention 
of the New Jersey Chapter, A.1.A., 
and the New Jersey Society of 
Architects, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 30-July 13: Tour of Mid- 
land and Northern England, spon- 
sored by the Town and Country 
Planning Association, London. 

July 1-September 1: Fontaine- 
bleau Schools of Fine Arts and 
Music. Requests for full informa- 
tion should be addressed to Fon- 
tainebleau Association, 122 East 


58th St., New York, N. Y. 

July 3-August 12: Building Ex- 
hibition, Hannover, Germany, or- 
ganized by representatives of re- 


gional planning, city planning, 
housing, architecture, and building 
techniques. 

July 12-September 8: Exhibition 
on “100 Years of British Architec- 
ture,” Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, 
London W. 1. 

July 15-21: Seventh Interna- 
tional Hospital Congress, Brussels, 
Belgium. Information and arrange- 
ments through American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

July 21-August 4: Oxford Sum- 
mer School on Architectural His- 
tory and Measured Drawing, in 


connection with the Festival of 
Britain, 1951. 

August 13-25: Special Summer 
Course on Swedish Decorative 
Arts and Architecture, Swedish 
Institute, Kungsgatan 34, Stock- 
holm 3. 

September 1-October 6: Archi- 
tects’ Fall Trek to Europe under 
leadership of Clair W. Ditchy, 
F.A.LA. 

September 11-20: Building Re- 
search Congress, centering at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London. 

September 17-20: 53rd Annual 
Convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Jefferson, Len- 
nox, Sheraton, Statler and De Soto 
Hotels, St. Louis, Mo. 

September 23-30: The second 
congress of the Union Interna- 
tionale des Architectes, to be held 
at Rabat, Morocco. Details of study 
tours following the congress may 
be had from Secretary, Organizing 
Committee, 11 rue Berryer, Paris 
VIIIe. 

October 4-7: Annual Conven- 
tion, California Council of Archi- 
tects, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

October 17-19: Annual Conven- 
tion of the Architects Society of 
Ohio, Hotel Deshler, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

November 14-28: Building Ex- 
hibition, Olympia, London. For 
further details address the Manag- 
ing Director, 4 Vernon Place, 
London, W. C. 1. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
—May 1, 1851—Joseph Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace took its place as the 
center and marvel of the Great 
Exhibition in London’s Hyde Park. 
Its iron and glass were to have 
far more influence on the architec- 
ture of the world than could have 
been dreamed by Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, exhibition organizer 
Henry Cole, or the Duke of 
Devonshire’s former gatekeeper, 
Joseph Paxton. This year Eng- 
land celebrates the anniversary 
with her Festival of Britain. It is 


possible that herein, too, may be 
found a hint of great things to 


come. 


THE AGONIZING WAIL arising 
from the multitude of prospective 
home builders, to the effect that 
they are being priced out of the 
market, fails to note the facts. For 
years we have accepted the working 
rule that a family could properly 
spend 20-25% of its income for 
shelter. In 1935-39 the family 
spent 18¢ of its budget dollar for 
shelter; now the 18¢ has dropped 
to 11¢. In a word, the family of 
today puts more emphasis on other 
things—a car, television, recrea- 


tion. The amount spent for food 


hasn’t changed materially, but 
shelter and fuel are down more 
than one-third from the 1935-39 
base. Perhaps the drop in the fuel 
budget is partly explained by the 
acceptance of minimum-size rooms 
in the houses we now build. Family 
income has risen 150%; house- 
building costs have risen 108% ; the 
cost of living (Consumers’ Price 
Index) went up 70%. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, taking into 
account taxes and the shift in the 
dollar’s value, says that the average 
manufacturing worker, with three 
dependents, could buy in 1949 one- 
third more goods, including bet- 
ter housing, than he could afford 
in 1939. Spending for clothing 
rose 20%; for house furnishings, 
40% ; but spendings for shelter de- 
clined 39%. Are we making 
shelter attractive enough to hold 
its own against temptations of non- 
essentials ? 


Tue CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN 
and the nearby church of Saint 
Maclou had practically been 
crossed off the list of France’s 
Gothic monuments. Both were so 
nearly destroyed by bombardment 
in World War II that any hope 
of restoration could be found only 
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in scattered optimists. They were 
right, however. Rouen will live 
again. It is going to require the 
assembling and training of artisans 
who may approximate the skills of 
the medieval guilds. In America 
that would be impossible. In 
France they feel that it can be 
done. 


Tue NATIONAL CaPITAL comes 
in for a lot of comment upon its 
failure to get very far from the 
established classic flavor of its pub- 
lic buildings. I see it has a staunch 
supporter in Governor Murray of 
Oklahoma, who thinks the modern 
state office building they’ve given 
him is most efficient but “a mon- 


strosity” compared with that state’s 


classic Capitol and Historical 
Building. “We could use a dome 
on the Capitol, too,” said he. Well 
indoctrinated in our national pub- 
lic-buildings tradition is Governor 
Murray. ’ 


FINAL FicuRES of the Housing 
Census of 1950 will not be avail- 
able for some time. Preliminary 
sampling figures, however, are 
probably near enough the truth to 
warrant some deductions. The 
long-term trend away from the 
farms continues. Non-farm dwell- 
ings are now 86% of all dwellings; 
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in 1940 the figure was 80%; in 
1890, 62%. 

Moreover, the size of the non- 
farm household continues its down- 
ward trend: 3.0 persons in 1950 
as compared to 3.2 in 1940. For 
non-whites the median was 3.1 in 
both 1950 and 1940. Due largely 
to the high marriage rate in the 
post-war period, the number of 
non-farm households increased in 
the decade by 32%. This naturally 
brought about a decided increase in 
the number of 4- and 5-room non- 
farm dwelling units—this category 
representing 44% of the total in 
1950, compared to 39% in 1940. 
We are getting relatively fewer 
smaller units and also fewer large 
units. Units of 3-5 rooms now 
make up nearly 60% of all dwell- 
ing units, compared with 54% in 
1940. 

It is hard to escape the conclu- 
sion that the nation’s families are 
standardizing as smaller households 
living in smaller quarters. 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
reports that, compared with the 
average mortality of the last 20 
years, 1950 shows a decrease in 
deaths of 12%, with diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels overshadow- 
ing all other causes of death. Take 
it easy! 
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Architectural Concrete 


is equally adaptable to the contemporary gothic design of the monastery of The 
Redemptorist Fathers in Bradford, Vt. (above) or to the modern or classic. Whatever 
the size, style or design, architectural concrete produces enduring structures when the 
simple and well-established principles of quality concrete construction are follewed. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





ROOFED WITH ALUMINUM 20 Years Ago 


In 1931, this aluminum batten seam roof was installed on the 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City. It still is in service 
today; still in good condition. Proof that aluminum lasts. 

Today, in every part of the country you will see examples of 
aluminum’s versatility and value as a building material. Aluminum 
windows, doors, spandrels, electrical conductor; and now entire 
buildings curtained with aluminum walls. 

Alcoa engineers and designers have assisted with nearly every 
major advance in aluminum building design. For information on 
any application of aluminum write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1891 F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


BECAUSE REARMAMENT NEEDS COME FIRST, the supply 
of aluminum building materials is limited. For information 
on availabilities, consult your local Alcoa Sales Office. 





THE ONLY FORM FOR STEEL JOIST 
CONCRETE FLOORS AND ROOFS 


Corruform 


ECONOMICAL CORRUFORM 


sheets core easily placed. 
Fasteners are positive for all 
common joists and beams. 
Lapping is automatic. No sag 
or material waste. Concrete is 
placed and finished by com- 
mon practice. 








CORRUFORM 


is nearly twice as strong as 
ordinary steel of equal 
weight. Tough tempered to 
spring back under abuse. Pro- 
vides a secure form for trades 
and concrete— no side pull 
on joists, beams, or walls. 














CORRUFORM 


is true and level. No cleanup 
necessary on floors below, no 
unsightly leckage. Bright, dec- 
orative corrugated pattern for 
exposed ceilings. Corruform 
is available plain, galvanized 
or vinylprimed for painting. 





























SPECIFICATION SEND 


Standard weight Corruform with 2 3/16 inch FOR 
wide, 1/2 inch deep corrugations. Weight .72 Ibs. 
per sq. foot. Guaranteed average strength of FREE 
100,000 psi.—single test minimum strength 


we 
95,000 psi. AIA FILE 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. [iAaueM 
(Subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL CO.) 
Granite City, Illinois 
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How’s your set of bound JOURNALS? 


Send us your loose copies, any time, to 
be bound as illustrated above. 


A volume consists of six issues—Janu- 
ary through June, or July through De- 
cember. Each volume has its own index, 
and we supply a title page. 

Issues missing from your file can be sup 
plied, while they last, at 35c each. 
Unless you instruct otherwise, we bind 
in the original covers of each issue but 
not the advertising pages. 

Binding, when you supply the loose 


copies, $2.25. 


Bound volume, we supplying all new 
copies, $3.50. 


JourNAL or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Both designed for 
use with existing 
forced warm air 
heating systems. 


Amrrican-Standard 
presents two important new products 


to help keep homes cooler in summer... 
cleaner, more healthful the year ‘round 
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MAYFAIR Summer Air Conditioner 


The Mayfair is the newest summer air con- 
ditioner for small and medium homes. Featur- 
ing a hermetically-sealed, factory-tested cooling 
system, and handily controlled by a switch, the 
Mayfair mechanically cools and dehumidifies 
the air, circulates it gently throughout the 
house. 


MAGNE-FILTER Air Cleaner 


Designed for easy installation in the return 
duct of any winter or summer air conditioning 
system, the new Magne-filter Air Cleaner is a 
dry type electronic air filter that traps even the 
smallest dirt particles, removes pollen, air- 
borne bacteria, dust, and smoke from the air. 


@ These two units are typical of the constant striving by American-Standard 
to bring you new and improved products that will allow the widest flexibility 
in designing and styling. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, — 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American-Standard | 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 








An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


Two years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 


The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year’s 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 


contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 


Offer No. 1—$47.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$27.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3——$19.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





RECOMMENDED 


ARM-GLAZE FOR ANY TYPE 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Ali windows glazed 
with Arm-Glaze, Type G. 
Architects: Carson and Lundin, 
New York City 


SLASH those upkeep costs for your 
client-owners! Specify Arm-Glaze, 
Type G — the glazing compound 
that stays E-L-A-S-T-I-C. 

Many Armstrong installations of 
10 years and longer report NO 
glazing repairs required — Arm- 
Glaze still maintaining an un- 
broken, weather-proof bond. 

Yet, compared with rigid, quick- 
to-crack, high upkeep putty, an 
Armglaze’d job (labor and mate- 
rials) averages LESS than 2% 
higher in cost. 

Write today for free Bulletin S-51 
explaining why painting is NOT 
necessary when Arm-Glaze is used 
on aluminum sash installations. 


OF METAL SASH 
GLAZING iwneiupinc 
ALUMINUM 


FREE upon request 
- « the use of our 
new sound silidefilm 
“The Application of 
Glazing Materials.” 





... AND FOR HELP 
WITH THE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL, 
WELL TALK TO 
HONEYWELL! 


We doubt that you’ve worked on 
many clubhouses like this one lately. 

We haven't helped heat any, either. 

But we can help architects and their 
heating engineers provide the proper 
thermal environment for any client— 
anywhere—in any kind of structure. 

We have a lot of literature on the 
automatic control of all phases of 
heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing — information you should have. 


And we have a lot of very well- 
informed control engineers—in our 89 
different offices—who have a lot more 
information right at their finger tips. 

We sincerely believe we can help 
you on any project that poses prob- 
lems of control of any kind — for 
control is Honeywell’s business. 

So, why not alk to Honeywell ? Write 
today to Minneapolis- Honeywell, 
Dept. JA-6-82, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
Fists in Controls 
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